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and heard all about the Dreadnoughts and the sub-
marines  and  naval  gunnery  and  Holy  Writ  and
Nelson.    They got on so well that King Edward
found them "most amusing together.    I call them
* the chatterers V*   There was an Imperial Confer-
ence early in the year; and he got on famously with
the Boers.    As General Botha, whom he had so
nearly killed beside a wrecked armoured train seven
years before, passed Lady Randolph and her son at an
official banquet, the Transvaal Prime Minister paused
to tell her cheerfully that " he and I have been out in
all weathers."    It fell to Mr. Churchill to dismiss
Protectionist appeals (upon which he had already
"banged, barred, and bolted" the door) with the
assertion that "the British Empire existed on the
principles of a family and not on those of a syndi-
cate ";  and he was stonily opposed to taxing food
and raw materials.    But there was thunder below
the horizon of politics, as the House of Lords persisted
in   rejecting   Liberal   attempts   to   legislate.    Mr.
Churchill termed their action ec something very like
an incitement to violence."   For he was learning to
be a Radical.    His cheerful readiness to turn his hand
to anything led him to insist one evening that autumn,
after dining with Charles Masterman, upon writing a
good deal of his leading article for the Daily News and
concluding with the cryptic question, " Where is the
statesman to be found who is adequate to the times ? "
His sardonic guest divined the answer in Winston
Churchill's mind and left him gaily insisting that this
pronouncement was his last message to the nation, ** if
I'm eaten by some horrible tsetse fly in East Africa/*
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